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A KING IN CLAQUEDOM. 

Tuat must be a powerful instinct which makes 
noise the accepted expression of satisfaction with 
music, and ‘sustains it as such against the voice of 
reason. Reason, however, has not protested utterly 
without result. In allages,a cold and unimpulsive, 
or a deeply reverential minority have inveighed 
against accompanying music with the discord of 
applause. At -the present moment action against 
this system is stronger that ever. ‘ Silence while 
the curtain is up!” proclaims the Wagnerian 
gallery at our lyric theatres, and “ Peace till the 
last chord!” is a rule becoming more and more 
stringent in our concert-rooms, where once every 
tour de force evoked a round of bravos or hand- 
clapping. No doubt the whole matter calls for 
regulation in some form or other. The ancient 
Romans had a system which spared noise as much 
as possible, without prohibiting it. Acclamations 
were allowed in moments of:great excitement, but 
they were made for the most part in cadence. At 
other times, approval was expressed by rising, or by 
carrying both hands to the mouth and advancing 
them towards the performer, with an action like that 
of blowing a kiss, or by crossing the thumbs and 
lifting them above the head; or by waving a portion 
of the toga, which was the custom till the Emperor 
Aurelian, noting the embarrassment sometimes 
caused, distributed linen cloths to the people. The 
subject, however, is not unattended by difficulty. 
An audience observing a sepulchral silence during 
the performance of a long act may conform to the 
dictates of reason, since they have assembled to 
hear that which noise would make inaudible, but it 
must be allowed that the effect is depressing. 
Artists declaim against the mute audience with 
one voice, and on grounds which every man 
who is not a stick or a stone accepts as 
forcible. The strain upon their nervous 
system—assuming them to be really artists—being 
intense, every expression of approval comes 
like a wave of force carrying them on, and lifting 
them up, to further effort. Nor is the reflex action 
upon the applauders themselves without value. 
Attention is stimulated thereby, points of excellence 
are marked with something of an educational 
effect, and a consciousness of personally “ assisting” 
at the performance places audience and artists 
"rapport. Something may be said, therefore, in 
favour of a practice which seems, at first sight, 
absolutely indefensible, while it is likely that, were 
the public to give up applauding, an abuse would 
step in to fill the vacuum. Certain audiences 
amongst ourselves have allowed proof of this to 
appear. The stupid rule in our modern art of 





savoir vivre which prohibits a man from expressing 
any feeling has made the typical operagoer silent 
and motionless in his seat. It is good “ form” 
with him to preserve the stolidity of an American 
Indian. As a contemporary French writer observes : 
—‘Il craint de salir ou de déchirer ses gants, de 
se rougir les mains; il ne crie plus; il murmure 
bravo, de peur de s’enrouer.” The result is that, 
at our Italian opera, for instance, an unofficial 
claque rules, and any artist who chooses to send a 
band of half-washed Italians into the gallery or 
amphitheatre can obtain what applause and encores 
he pleases. The French, who love ‘system and 
order, long ago grappled with the difficulty, and 
effected the compromise we see ina recognised and 
disciplined band of applauders acting strictly 
under the command of a chief. This, it may be 
said, is the absurd brought toa climax, and from 
one point of view the remark is true enough. 
Fancy having every round of applause arranged 
beforehand and paid for as per tariff! 

Yet, the system, like many another essentially 
ridiculous arrangement in this world of con- 
trarities, has its advantages,—which fact managers 
who have abolished the claque would not think of 
disputing, Certain Parisian Theatres had painful 
experience under this head once upon a time. 
‘* The claqueurs disappeared entirely, but so did the 
spectators, and returned no more. Frozen by the 
silence of death, the actors lost their ‘go,’ their 
animation, their voice; they missed the whip- 
stroke of applause, the spur of the bravo— 
applause and bravos paid for, no doubt, but which 
they could not dispense with. By general desire, 
the claqueurs were recalled, and with them life 
re-appeared at the theatres.” 

When Véron and Duponchel reigned at the 
Grand Opéra, the claque was in its glory, and 
reached a point of perfection never exceeded before 
or since. This was owing to the rule of a man of 
genius, the Napoleon of his order, and one born 
into it by the express ordinance of Nature, who 
endowed him with an enormous pair of hands. 
Auguste—so he was called—entered the claque 
as a simple private, but soon rose to the rank of 
officer; first commanding a company, then acting 
as sub-chief, and finally winning the baton of 
supreme rule. He was of common and somewhat 
vulgar appearance, accentuated by an ill-regulated 
fondness for jewellery and other gew-gaws of per- 
sonal decoration. Gloves, however, he altogether 
eschewed. They would have concealed the great red 
hands that marked his vocation; but his avowed 
reason was that he never could find a pair large 
enough. His deep olive tint, heavy and common 
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air, big diamonds, rings and watch appendages, 
and ill-fitting clothes, gave the King of the claque 
anything save a prepossessing appearance. But 
though not much to look at, Auguste was deep in 
the confidence of all whose interests depended 
upon the opera, from the managers down to 
the smallest débutante. He never abused his 
_ position. He carried delicacy and chivalry into 
functions with which those qualities were not often 
associated. Auguste made himself respected in his 
transactions with the directors, between whom and 
himself no such vulgar thing as hard cash passed. 
The two potentialities dealt only in paper; the one 
receiving, the other giving, forty-five places for every 
ordinary representation. Forty-five, and no less. 
Auguste would consent to no smallerfigure. It is said 
that on one occasion when Taglioni was to appear, 
and every seat was certain of sale, the manage- 
ment tendered him forty tickets only. Auguste 
counted them, drew himself up, put on his grandest 
air, and remarked both in sorrow and in anger: 
** Monsieur Leduc, how can you thus disorganize 
my service? Forty places! Yet you well know 
that I have three companies of fifteen!” The five 
tickets were at once handed over with apologies, 
and the Augustinian majesty felt placated. Under 
special circumstances many more than forty-five 
seats were at Auguste’s disposal, and on very impor- 
tant occasions the number rose to two or three 
hundred. All these were loyally distributed, the 
understanding with the recipients being that they 
should follow the lead of the regular claque, and 
‘“‘ give tongue” as often as required. 

In return for the position accorded him, the 
management naturally exacted obedience to its 
desires, and Auguste had-a daily interview with his 
immediate chief, M. Leduc, whereat the whole pro- 
cedure for the evening was determined. Solong as the 
claque-king behaved loyally to the administration, no 
questions were asked about his arrangements with 
the artists, but sometimes difficulties arose. On 
one occasion a singer offered to pay extra for extra 
applause during the space of one month, the 
reason, which she kept to herself. being that 
the time was at hand for negotiating a new 
engagement. This, however, Auguste perfectly 
well knew, and here is his answer:—‘I am 
grieved to refuse you, Madame, but your engagement 
is about to expire, and I have promised the direc- 
tion to remain neutral.” As a rule there was no 
such clashing of interests, and Auguste served two 
masters—the manager and the artist—with success 
as well as zeal. Among his clients were some who 
paid him well. Thus, the danseuse, Lise Noblet, 
gave fifty francs each time she appeared, and con- 
tinued doing so for fifteen years, something like 
fifty-five thousand francs passing in that time from 
performer to applauder. Here we have probably 
an exceptional case, but all the artists retained 
Auguste’s services, not only paying cash for them, 
but handing over to him the free tickets ‘they 
were entitled to receive. These Auguste sold for 
his own profit. A man in his position must, of course, 
be subject to powerful temptations, considering the 


atmosphere of intrigue which envelopes a lyre 
theatre. It was in dealing with these that Auguste 
showed the wisdom of the serpent, if not always th 
harmlessness of the dove. One story has it tha 
the jilted lover of an artist went to him and said, 
“*M. Auguste, make a fiasco for Mdlle. X. and twenty. 
five louis shall be yours.” ‘That 1s a bargain’ 
replied the chef, and the lover went away content, 
But when Mdlle. X. next appeared the claque ap. 
plauded furiously, while the public hissed. On the 
morrow Auguste called to receive his money. “Yq 
are a traitor!” said the young man, “I shall pay 
you nothing.” “A traitor!” cried Auguste, “ saya 
man of genius, M. le Comte; I could not hiss Mdlle, 
X.; my principles forbade me; but I applauded he 
so much that I made the public hiss her.” M.k 
Comte opened his eyes and his purse together, 

Clever as he was, Auguste sometimes came ty 
grief in the intricate waters he was called upon to 
navigate. Once he even lost his place, and hai, 
perforce, to join the group of monarchs out of work, 
This was through Fanny Essler, the famous dancer, 
who in the height of her power did as she pleased 
within the walls of the Opéra. The lady considered 
herself slighted by the claque, and imagining 
Auguste to be in a conspiracy against her, caused 
his dismissal, and the promotion to his throne of 
one Sauton, chef de claque at-the Gymnase-a 
creature, by the way, of Scribe. Auguste behaved 
with dignity under these distressing circumstances 
He foresaw what would speedily happen, and waited 
in calm expectation. Sauton soon found himself 
out of his element. He was good enough for the 
Gymnase, but the Opéra with all its responsibilities 
and its wheels within wheels made him lose his 
head. He signalled applause in the wrong places, 
and for the wrong persons; he gave those much 
who should have had little, and those little who 
should have had much; worst of all, he allowed 
himself to be influenced by the performance rather 
than by his book of engagements, and committed 
the unpardonable offence of acting upon his owt 
feelings. Auguste, who still frequented the hous, 
saw the collapse of his successor with joy, but 
witnessed the degradation of his office with suc 
pain that, presently he could stand it no longer 
He sought an interview with the Essler, and said: 
“* See, mademoiselle, everybody is suffering here, 
you, I, the administration, the -public. Sautot 
is nothing but an idiot. Give me back my place; 
here are fifty thousand francs that I beg you 0 
distribute among the poor.” With these word 
Auguste laid a purse at the feet of the powerlil 
lady, who kicked it from her with as much disdait 
as though she knew that it held only some lottey 
and opera tickets. Fanny, however, took advantagt 
of Auguste’s approach to conciliation ; Sauton wa 
sent back to the Gymnase, and Auguste with modest 
pride resumed his sway, grasping the sceptre of the 
claque with a firmer hold than ever. 

The production of a new opera was an iit 
portant event for Auguste. He attended all it 
rehearsals; took notes of every musical pied 





and dramatic action; made himself familiar with 
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a poem, and, aided by long experience of 
public opinion, sketched his plans for success. 
Presently, his ideas were laid before the director 
and the modus operandi determined upon. The next 
business was to communicate with the chiefs of 


sections in the claque and a few special directions 


to the entire force, assembled in the theatre before 


the public were admitted, completed the arrange- 
ments. When Les Huguenots was produced—so the 
story runs—the manager had no time for conference 
with Auguste, who thereupon wrote him a letter 
which has been preserved, and is worth quoting for 
its superb expression of grave importance :— 
“Monsieur le Director,—I am very satisfied with 
the new opera. It is a pleasure to work for such a 
composition. We can make all the airs and nearly 
all the duets. I bind myself to crown with three 
salvos that inthe fourthact. I reckon upon acclama- 
tion for the trio in the fifth act. As for the measures 
required on behalf of artists and authors, I await 
the orders of the administration. (Signed) 
Auguste.” This epistle reveals the man. He 
magnified his office and treated his responsibilities 
as affairs of state. It is the letter of a general-in- 
chief to his government before opening a campaign. 

Auguste kept his place till 1844, and then died, 
leaving a reputation and a fortune to witness on 
behalf of singular success. He was the most 
famous representative of a curious system, the out- 
growth of public indifference, and only tolerated 
because managed with rare tact. Claques of all 
kinds, and not only the highly organised one which 
Auguste controlled, are based upon indifference, in 
the absence of which they have no raison d’étre. 
But while their origin is far from noble, and their 
action an abuse, we must not forget that they supply 
a want felt keenly by artists and to some extent 
even by the most unsympathetic of auditors. The 
cold silence of a house full of people is intolerable, 
and no amounts of reasoning will ever make it 
otherwise. Halfthe dreariness that marks some per- 
formances of German’ opera springs from the 
sepulchral gloom of an audience which, repressing 
nll generous impulses, holds its tongue and fetters 
ts hands. 

JosEPH BENNETT. 
REMINISCENCES OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS ABROAD. 


VII.—BELGRADE. 


In stating my conviction that the Servians are the 
host unmusical people in Europe I trust that I do 
lat nation of pig-breeders and plum-growers no 
tty heinous wrong. No kind of art at present 
fourishes in Servia, nor in those adjacent countries 
which, despite Berlin Treaties and other solemn 
ternational compacts, it still persists in putting 
ward a shadowy claim. According to the Servian 
thnographical Society—which, I may say parentheti- 
illy, is imperium in imperio, a power in the youngest 
{ European kingdoms—Servia is to its Slav neigh- 
ours what the dog, from a railway-traffic point of 
lew, is to other domestic animals, as set forth in 
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that inimitable drawing of Keene’s representing an 
old lady on the platform of a station, surrounded by 
pets in cages and hutches, and a porter holding up 
a tortoise demonstratively to her view whilst ex- 
piaining the tariff to her in the following lucid terms : 
‘The stationmaster, mum, he says as cats is dogs, 
and rabbits is dogs, and parrots is dogs; but this 
here tortus is a hinseck, and he won't make no 
charge for it.” Similarly, to the ardent Czillak 
patriot, Bulgaria is Servia, and Bosnia is Servia, 
and the Herzegovina is Servia, not to mention Croatia 
and Montenegro. Admitting the correctness of his 
view (only because it suits me to do so for the time 
being), I say again that Servia, in the most comprehen- 
sive sense of the word, is unmusical—nay more, that 
it is the converse of musical. What it producesin the 
way of vocal and instrumental noise is the negation 
of music, eminently calculated to split rocks rather 
than to soften them, and fully equal, not only to rend 
the knotted oak, but to saw up that monarch of the 
forest into planks. During my repeated and, on 
more than one occasion, protracted sojourns in the 
Principality—that was its rank until a year and 
a-half ago, when it promoted itself to the rank of 
Kingdom—I have frequently, much too frequently, 
heard male Servians grunt and female Servians 
squeal, under the pretence of singing, in a manner 
that would have done distinguished credit to the 
most vociferous hog of all the bristly herds that 
constitute the staple of their national trade; and it 
has been my dismal fate, times without number, to 
listen to Servian military bands, doing such deeds 
of terror with brass and wood, as have blanched my 
cheek and. chilled my blood. But no sound ot 
strictly Servian origin that has ever reached my 
ears could be justly described as musical. It must 
have been a typical Czillak whom Shakespeare had 
in his mind when he wrote “ the man that hath not 
music in his soul, and is not moved by concord of 
sweet sounds, is fit for treason, stratagem and spoil.” 
As a matter of fact, those are the pursuits for 
which Servians display an aptitude altogether unde- 
veloped in them as far as the production or appre- 
ciation of melody and harmony are concerned. So 
inveterately indifferent are they to the charms ot 
Polyhymnia that the itinerant concert-troupes 
annually making their rounds through Eastern 
Europe and looked for at certain seasons with joyful 
eagerness by the inhabitants of such out-of-the-way 
towns as Temesvar, Debreczin, Hermannstadt and 
Crajova, never dream of crossing the Danube to 
Servia, well aware that musical performances are 
permanently at a discount in that singularly inar- 
tistic realm. Even the gipsy minstrels, who swarm 
throughout the Lower Banat on the opposite bank 
of the great river, steadfastly refrain from expending 
any portion of their earnings in the ferry-fares 
between Semlin and Belgrade; sorrowful experience 
having taught them that the brightest fiddling, 
gayest piping, and most tuneful singing is incapable 
of extracting a single copper from the baggy pocket 
of any human being indigenous to the Servian 
capital. On calm summer evenings, whilst strolling 
along the riverward ramparts of Belgrade Citadel, 
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you can faintly hear the merry strains of the 
Zigeuner playing and singing in the hétel- 
gardens of Semlin to generous and appreciative 
Austro-Hungarian audiences, supping al fresco in 
those leafy retreats with wild minstrelsy obbligato 
until far into the night. But the sallow songsters 
shun the right bank of the river, where Save and 
Danube meet. They might sing themselves dumb 
within the precincts of a Belgrade inn, at or after 
supper time, and yet fail to earn a plaudit or a 
penny. This they know; and it effectually checks 
even their errant impulses and enterprising spirit, 
for they are as greedy of appreciation as of gain. 

In all Belgrade there is not a concert-room—no, 
not even in the Konak, or Royal Palace, the 
illustrious occupants of which, from Milosch down 
to Milan, have one and all been as radically 
unmusical as their subjects. I once spent three 
months at a stretch in that city, and was on uncere- 
monious visiting terms with several of its leading 
families; but I do not remember to have seen a 
pianoforte in any Servian house, or to have elicited 
a single admission of partiality to music from any 
Servian dame or damsel. One morning, whilst break- 
fasting with the lamented Prince Michael—a man of 
great natural gifts but few accomplishments, to whom, 
strange to say, music was an offence—the conversa- 
tion happened to turn upon the state of the liberal 
arts in Servia, and I took occasion to ask His 
Highness whether any of the ladies attached to the 
Court circle were musically inclined, and, if so, who 
might be the most skilled executants, vocal and 
instrumental. He replied, without a moment’s 
hesitation, “‘ Really, I do not know. I believe my 
cousin Catherine plays the piano; but I have never 
heard her do so, for she knows that I dislike every 
kind of music.”’ The Prince’s peculiarity in this 
respect being notorious throughout Belgrade society, 
I need scarcely say that music was strictly tabooed 
at the entertainments given from time to time by 
the members of the Corps Diplomatique, whenever 
—which was but rarely—their banquets or soirées 
were honoured by His Highness’s presence. 

If, in the preceding paragraphs, I have succeeded 
in conveying to the readers of Tue LuTe anything 
like an adequate notion of the hopeless unmusicality 
chara¢terising the Servian nation, they will assuredly 
not be surprised to learn that such reminiscences as I 
have retained of music and musicians in Belgrade, 
are exclusively connected with the foreign element 
of that capital’s population. When I first paid it 
a brief visit, nearly eighteen years ago, the mighty 
fortress for the possession of which Moslem and 
Christian have so often and fiercely fought in 
times long past, was still in the hands of the Turks, 
and the first music, or that which was intended to 
be so, produced for my especial delectation, as the 
honoured guest of the worthy old Pasha in com- 
mand of the garrison, was of a nature to all but 
.petrify me with astonishment and consternation. 
Having gleaned from the British Diplomatic Agent, 
with whom I was staying, that I was a music-lover, 
His Excellency Ali Riza, bent, in the fullness of his 
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which he could dispose, despatched the full bandofth, 
artillery regiment constituting the bulk of his gan, 
son, to the court-yard of the British Agency at anearly 
hour of the morning after the banquet at which 
had entertained me with profuse Oriental hospitality, 
This band, some forty strong and brass to a may 
except the drums and a peal of silver bells inte. 
mingled with horse-tails, received orders to take» 
a position exactly under the bedroom window, 
the newly-arrived English Effendi, and there, g 
precisely seven a.m., to open upon him with th 
March of Sultan Mechmet—by many degrees th 
most vigorous concerted piece in the Ottoman nil. 
tary orchestral répertoire, The English Effendi wa 
slumbering profoundly when this visitation bunt 
upon him with all the terrors of the unknown ani 
unexpected ; but had he been a hybernating & 
mouse, or one of the Seven Sleepers, the prelim) 
nary blast and thump of Mechmet would hay 
awakened him with more than __lightning-li 
promptitude. The first thought that flashed acng 
my bewildered brain, as I started up in bed, wa 
that I had been shot out of a gun of large calibre; 
the next, presumably suggested by the blare ani 
braying of the trumpets and trombones, that th 
end of all things was at hand, and the inconceivabk 
clamour assailing my ears was an announcementd 
that consummation, confided to wind instrume 
of an altogether supernatural class. Collectings 
scattered wits at the expiration of a few hide 
seconds devoted to incoherent conjecture, I gf 
upon my feet and staggered to the window, peer 
nervously through which I took in the whole dre 
reality at a glance. There they were, forming 
hollow double circle, in the centre of whid 
stood the gorgeous bandmaster, leading with i 
hand in lieu cf a baton—two score swarthy, wi 
deep-chested Arnauts, blowing, beating, and jingli 
at high pressure, and looking as if they could 
on doing all these things for uffnumbered how 
without turning a hair, I may say with truth th 
I had never entirely realised what cymbals we 
capable of, in the- way of poisoning human hap 
ness, until I heard that band play. Norhad I be 
aware that any tune could be harmonised in st 
sort that its accompaniment should exclusive 
consist of discords. As “long I stood the 
wondering, fearing,’ I learnt all this and a go 
deal more, equally discomfiting. Presently t 
bandmaster, looking upwards in a spasm of ing 
ration, brought on by a more than usually deal 
dissonance—at that particular moment the bras 
were playing simultaneously in at least six differ 
keys—caught sight of my face at the wind 
Instantly a lurid smile illumined ‘his tawny cot 
tenance; he waved his hand more frantically th 
before, and spoke some word of power to his bat 
men, the immediate result of which was an ex 
sion of noise to which their previous achievemé 
in that line had borne the relation of a whispéet 
an eruption of Vesuvius. By this time my kis 
host, slippered and dressing-gowned made 
appearance in my room, and explained to me 
the top of his voice that this abominable din ws 
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the nature of a high compliment, paid to me by 
my august host of the preceding evening—that it 
would last for fully an hour and a-half longer—that 
etiquette required me toremain at my open window 
throughout the execution of the entire programme, 
and, finally, that the entertainment would cost me 
at least ten ducats (nearly five pounds), that being 
the smallest backshish one so highly favoured by 
he Pasha could offer to the garrison band. “It is 
yather unfortunate for you,” continued his Excel- 
lency with agreeable complacency, “ that Ali Riza 
took such a fancy to you last night at dinner, and 
hat I mentioned to him how fond you are 
of music. He is a most amiable old gen- 
tleman, the very soul of hospitality, and I 
should not wonder if he were to insist upon 
sending the band here of a morning, thrice a 
eek or so, to serenade you as long as you 
remain my guest. You will find it somewhat expen- 
sive, 1 am afraid ; perhaps, too, a little Turkish music 
may go a long way in yourcase. I am accustomed 
oit, and rather like it, though it is now and then a 
hought louder than I could wish; but I have known 
people—oddly enough, too, of a musical turn—upon 
whom it has produced a very painful impression. 
By the way, you will have to get yourself up en grand 
pala after breakfast, take my carriage, and drive to 
the fortress to thank the Pasha for his graceful at- 
ention, and express your delight with the admirable 
performance of his musicians. It would gratify the 
good oki man if you could assure him that their 
trains had struck you as being sweeter than those 
bf the nightingale, and softer than the murmur of a 
perfumed breeze—something neatly turned in the 
Driental manner, you know.” So saying, my Am- 
phitryon departed; and I returned to the open 
asement to “‘ suffer and be strong” for other ninety 
hinutes or so. In due time the backshish was ad- 
hinistered to the dusky chef d’orchestre, with the 
hoisome effect of eliciting an extra morceau from the 
band, in token of its gratitude. In short, I was made 
0 drink of that bitter cup, even to its very dregs. 
Resolved to carry out my instructions, I visited 
ne Pasha early in the afternoon, and found him in- 
ed in the “‘ best room ” of the selamlik, obviously 
xpectant of my call. When I assured him of the 
atification I had derived from listening to music 
such,” I emphatically observed, ‘“as I had never 
belore heard or dreamt of in my life’ (which was 
ictly true), his venerable lineaments positively 
beamed with delight. ‘I knew you would like our 
lational airs,” he exclaimed ; “ our friend the Agent 
ld me you were a musician, and as such you could 
hot fail to appreciate them. How much more melo- 
Housand beautiful they are than your Western tunes, 
¢they not ? Those fellows I sent to you this morning 
l play all sorts of Occidental music—operatic 
ngements, fantasies from Les Huguenots, La 
Morite, que sais-je ? all very wellin their way, I 
POnot doubt, but they fail to please me. So I told 
He bandmaster upon no account to play anything 
> you but real genuine Turkish music; and it 
ems I did well. You cannot know how it rejoices 
le that you should appreciate our fine stirring 





melodies’ (stirring was the word, I felt, but not 
exactly in the sense intended by my interlocutor.) 
“You shall hear one or two of them again, now 
—this is about the hour at which the band plays to 
amuse my family and myself—and I will see that 
you do not lack the music your soul loves whilst you 
sojourn in Belgrade. Not a word, my dear friend ; 
leave it to me—nothing will rejoice me more, upon 
awaking at early morn, than the thought that you 
are enjoying the finest music in the world, which 
my thrice-happy Destiny enables me to place at 
your disposal.” Five minutes later the band was 
mustered in the place d’armes commanded by the 
Konak windows, and went through its programme 
of the morning again with punctilious and maddening 
exactitude. A happier man, the while, than Ali 
Riza Pasha could not have been discovered within 
the limits of the Ottoman Empire—nor a more 
miserable wight than myself. That dire day’s 
experiences and the apprehension of what could 
not but succeed them, should the Pasha fulfil his 
promise, considerably abbreviated my stay in the 
Servian capital. In point of fact I quitted Belgrade 
the very next day; and did not return thither until 
two years later, to witness the evacuation of the 
fortress by the gallant Turkish garrison, Pasha, band 
and all—upon which occasion, as Prince Michael 
rode through the citadel gates upon a priceless 
charger (the Padishah’s gift) to take possession of 
the stronghold he had so long coveted, I heard for 
the last time the choice selection of Turkish airs that 
had driven me out of Servia in the autumn of 1865. 
Another curious musical reminiscence of Belgrade 
dates trom the year of the great Servian rebellion 
(1876), during the greater portion of which it was 
my duty to abide in the Principality as a chronicler 
of current events. Whilst in Belgrade, awaiting 
permission to join the Russo-Servian headquarters 
at Parachin, I became acquainted with all the 
members of the Diplomatic Body, which had under- 
gone acomplete change of personnel since my last 
previous visit, and was no less surprised than 
delighted to find amongst them one of the finest 
amateur pianists and ablest sight-readers in Europe. 
This was Count Joannini, the chief of the Italian 
Mission, a pupil and worshipper of Franz Liszt, 
whose compositions he played with great facility 
and infinite relish. Upon paying my first visit to 
this accomplished musician—whom I had hitherto 
only known by reputation as a particularly well- 
informed diplomatist—I found him seated at one of 
two grand-pianos, arranged head and tail in the 
approved concert-room “form,” in a room the 
walls of which were lined with bookcases and 
shelves laden with bound music, whilst every table 
and chair was profusely littered with ‘“ notes” of 
the newest, printed at Vienna, Leipzig, and Berlin, 
the leading publishers of which cities, as I after- 
wards learnt, kept His Excellency supplied, “up to 
date,” with compositions for the P. F. of a certain 
class. Count Joannini delighted in four-handed , 
playing, and especially in that variety of ‘‘ movceaux 
4 quatre mains” which is specially written for two 
instruments. He was nota little proud of possessing 
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every work of the sort that had ever theretofore 
been printed, from Mozart’s tuneful Sonata in 
D (Series 16) down to Brahms’ complex Variations 
on a Theme, by Haydn (opus 56 B). Several of 
them, forwarded to him since his appointment 
to the Mission at Belgrade, he had not even 
heard in their totality, for the simple reason that 
there was no one in either the native or foreign local 
circle of society capable of playing them with him. 
I have seldom seen anybody look so pleasurably 
astonished as he did when I mentioned that ‘il 
suonare a prima vista’ was a favourite musical 
recreation of mine. Two minutes later we were 
both “in position,” with a thick cahier of Liszt's 
Symphonic Poems facing us ; and, before we parted 
that afternoon, had worked our way through 
Tasso, Mazeppa, Hamlet, and the Todtentanz. 
He was, indeed—alas! that I should have to 
speak of him in the past tense—a brilliantly intelli- 
gent pianist, gifted with that quick perception of a 
composér’s meaning which is only fexhibited by 
elect musical natures, and deeply versed in all the 
most approved methods of dealing with technical 
difficulties. Thenceforth, until the day of my recall 
from Servia, I spent every hour of my spare time with 
Joannini at the piano. By the time the great 
Turkish victory at Djunis had practically put down 
the rebellion, we had tried every four-handed 
number in his collection. Shortly afterwards we 
parted, little thinking we were never to meet again. 
For four or five years we kept up correspondence, 
though at long intervals; my last letter to him, how- 
ever, remained unanswered, and just fifteen months 
ago, the melancholy tidings reached me that he had 
perished by his own hand. Partly through brooding 
over disappointments connected with his career, and 
partly through self-torment provoked by pecuniary 
embarrassment, he gradually lapsed into a state of 
chronic melancholy, forsaking society, and even fore- 
going his piano, until one morning in March, 1882, 
finding existence altogether intolerable, he locked 
himself up in his bed-room and blew out his brains. 
Thus miserably ended one of the most cultivated 
musical dilettanti it has even been my good fortune to 
foregather with—a ripe scholar and gentleman of 
many ‘excellent differences,” but too sensitive and 
highly-wrought to bear up against a long run of ill- 
luck. My saddest Reminiscence of Musicians 
Abroad is associated with his name. 


Wo. Beatty-KINGsTon. 





BALLADS. 


Ovr musical terminology is by no means precise, 
but it seems a little strange that the meaning of so 
commonly used a word as “ ballad” should be in 
any manner of doubt. That such is the fact, how- 
ever, is beyond question, and for proof let any one 
ask himself what he understands by a ballad. The 
mental answer will in all probability be “a simple 
song or poem,” and it is precisely in this double 
signification of the term that the difficulty of fixing 
and determining its exact application lies. If it be 





indeed a song, it cannot very well be a poem—stij} 
less can it be a dance, as the word ballare, whence 
‘“ ballad ” has its obvious derivation, would seem ty 
point out. If we allow such an elastic use of th 
word the time honoured quip, ‘the next song yil 
be a dance” becomes prosaic matter of fact, a 
devoid of humour as the statement of the houro 
the day or condition of the weather. In dealitg 
with this subject, writers, from Dr. Burney to the 
contributor to Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, have experienced almost as much diff. 
culty in keeping out of their commentaries the 
famous passage of Fletcher of Saltoun, 1n his letter 
to Montrose, “if a man were permitted to make al 
the ballads, he need not care who should make the 
laws of a nation,” as Mr. Dick found in excluding 
the head of Charles I. from his memorial ; but itis 
to be doubted whether this dictum would hold goof 
at the present day. The ballad is understood mor 
generally in its musical than its poetical bearing, and 
though the present age can boast of but few ballad 
writers, the numerous poetasters and musicians wh 
deluge the world with drawing-room songs, contrivetw 
keep the word in use. Burney describes a ballad 
as “a mean and trifling song, such is generally sug 
in the streets. In the new French Encyclopedia w 
are told that we dance and sing our ballads at the 
same time, as the French do their vaudevilles.” The 
same authority states that “the movement of ow 
country dances is too rapid for words ; though the 
term ballad, we have no doubt, was derived from 
the Italian ballata, a song to be sung and danced 
the same time, as it is designed in the Cruse 
Dictionary, canzone, che si canta ballata.” This 
assumption is directly refuted in Grove’s Dictionary, 
the author of the article saying ‘the fact remains 
incontrovertible that the majority of our old ballal 
tunes are dance tunes, and owe their preservation ant 
identification to that circumstance alone—the worts 
of old ballads being generally found without the 
music, but with the names of the tunes attached.” 
But even this commentator is forced to confess that 
there are many instances of the employment of tle 
word where dancing can by no possibility be cot 
nected with it, as in Goethe’s First Walpurgiv 
night, and the song of Mignon ‘Kennst du das 
Land’ in Wilhelm Meister. Ultimately he ial 
back upon the admission that “ both in poetry anf 
music the term is used with the greatest freedom 
and with no exact definition.” 

Ballads, in their earliest days were obvious 
equivalent to the narrative histories of the Angl 
Saxon “ Scop” or “ Sceop.” In his person wet 
united the qualities of poet, musician and historia 
Old deeds of valour and prowess were by himhandel’ 
down from generation to generation ; ancient legen 
were fitted to modern applications, and the watlilt 
spirit of the race was in a great measure through his 
influence conserved. Of what value these tt 
tionary ballads have been, the olden chronicles gv" 
a very impressive idea. Thus, William of Malm 
bury, in penning the history of Edward, son of Alie 
the Great, says:—* Thus far have I written if 
trustworthy testimony—that which follows I} 
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learnt more from old ballads, popular through suc- 
ceeding times, than from books written expressly for 
the information of posterity.” In proof of his bond 
fides he appends the ballads, “not to defend their 
veracity, but to put the reader in possession of all I 
know.” The nature of the tunes to which these 
ballads were sung, prior to the Norman invasion, 
must be a mere matter of conjecture, though the 
condition of music was by no means so rudimentary 
as might be supposed. Wulfstan of Winchester, 
produced a treatise on Harmony (De Tonorum Har- 
monia), which continued in use as a standard worktwo 
hundred years after it was issued, or even described 
by William of Malmesbury, after 1100, as being of 
great utility. Several examples of early English 
church music are yet extant to which reference is 
made in Messrs. Stainer and Barrett’s ‘“ Dictionary 
of Musical Terms,” special mention being given to a 
Kyrie by St. Dunstan, which, rendered into modern 
notation, is discovered to be far from an unpleasing 
specimen of early music. That secular music was 
not neglected at these times is proved in the account 
of Hereward, son of Leofric, Earl of Mercia and 
Lady Godiva, seizing the harp and singing with 
correct musical intervals, sometimes alone, and 
sometimes in three parts with his companions after 
the manner of the Gwyrians (the inhabitants of the 
fen-lands). —The Normans discovered tunes in plenty 
when they settled in England. Thomas, first Arch- 
bishop of York, in 1070, collected such as he could 
from the minstrels, and wrote hymns to them. In 
this he had a follower in Richard de Landrede, 
who was Bishop of Ossory from 1318 to 1360; and 
who wrote the names of the ballads over the Latin 
hymns in the Red Book of Ossory. It seems that 
a strange association thus sprang up between 
church observances and secular airs, the import of 
which may, in a certain sense, be gleaned from the 
titles— “* Sweetest of all, sing;’’? ‘‘How should I 
with that old man?” and “Good day, my Leman 
dear.” As might be expected, this mixing up of things 
mundane with things spiritual was not without its 
awkward results, a case being recorded of a Wor- 
cestershire cleric who, after listening to choral 
music and dancing in the vicinity of the church 
during the night, gave out one of these popular 
tefrains in the morning, instead of ‘ Dominus 
vobiscum.”’ Recitations or delivery of ballads of 
asatirical turn became part of the holiday customs 
of Londoners in the middle of the twelfth century. 
The jest of the affair seems to have centred in its 
goss personality, but the effect is given as being 
hilarious. 

Mention is made of ballads and roundelays ina 
MS. of the Cotton collection, said to be of the date 
of 1326; and John Shirley, who flourished about 
1440, collecteda number of compositions by Chaucer, 
Lydgate, &c., giving to one of the volumes (now in 
the Ashmolean library) the title of “A Boke cleped 
the abstracte brevyaire, compyled of diverse balades, 
toundels.” . . . . Im 1535, Coverdale’s Bible 
appeared in print, with the song of Solomon 
described as ‘Salomon’s Balettes called Cantica 
Canticorum.” With the accession of Henry VIIL., 


the art of ballad-making became a fashionable diver-. 
sion, in which the King himself did not disdain to 

join. His ballad “ Passetyme with good companye” 

became very popular, and its text was even made 

the subject of a sermon preached before Edward 

VI. by Bishop Latimer. With the reign of Elizabeth, 

ballads and the minstrels who sang them, fell upon 

evil days, the latter being classed amongst “ rogues, 

vagabonds, and sturdy beggars.” This uncalled for 
legislation appears all the more ill-considered, when 
ballad-writing was in such vogue in 1560, that the 
number left for entry at Stationers’ Hall in that year 
was 796, against only forty-four books. That many 
signs of thereigning spirit of the times is to be 
found in Shakespeare’s plays, every student of our 
great poet knows full well. 

The first collector of printed ballads is stated to 
have been Captain Cox, the Coventry mason, who is 
mentioned by Laneham in 1575. Selden came next 
in sequence, and was induced by Samuel Pepys, of 
diary renown, to lend his assortment of ballads— 
Pepys forgetting to return the same, retained them 
until his death, when, together with his own hbrary 
and ballad collection, they passed into the custody 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge. The combined 
industry of Selden and Pepys, in this special direc- 
tion, is comprised in five folio volumes, the aggregate 
number of ballads amounting to a couple of thousand 
or thereabouts. Other famous collections of ballads 
are the Roxburghe, originally formed by Robert 
Harley, Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, and purchased 
for the British Museum in 1845; the Bagford, also 
in the British Museum; those of Mr. Henry Huth, 
Mr. S. Christie- Miller, and the Society of Antiquaries 
—these latter almost unrivalled for rarity, though 
not of such extent as some others; the Douce collec- 
tion in the Bodleian library, Oxford, where also 
repose Anthony Wood’s and Rawlinson’s collec- 
tions; the extensive assortment contained in the 
Cheetham Library,’ Manchester, presented by Mr. 
James Orchard Halliwell, F.R.S., &c., &c. The 
Percy collection of old English and Scottish ballads 
must not be overlooked. The French ballade is said 
to have come into vogue in the time of Charles V., 
and to have been particularly encouraged by 
Froissart ; but the form of the acknowledged French 
type is at variance with the English construction, it 
consisting of three strophes or verses and a refrain, 
with an envoi or moral of four lines. There was a 
restriction as to the number of rhymes employed, 
which must have sadly interfered with the free 
expression of the poet. 

Ballads are hardly in high esteem just now, for 
there is no Dibden or Tom Moore to give a hearty 
stimulus to national song; but it is not likely that 
the art will fall into disuetude, since the modern- 
taste for overstrained efforts is sure to be followed 
by a return of comparative simplicity. There 
is free life in this style of composition—a truth 
keenly felt by Longfellow, who alluded to ballads as 
“the gipsy children of song, born under green hedge- 
rows, in the leafy lanes and by-paths of literature, 
in the genial summer time.” 





DesmonpD L. Ryan. 
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GRAND CONCERTS. 


Firty Season—Under the Direction of 
Mr. JULIAN ADAMS. 





lee Board of Management have the pleasure to 

announce that they have again secured the valuable 

services of the eminent SOLO PIANIST and CON- 
DUCTOR, Mr. 


JULIAN ADAMS 


Musical Director, for the Season 1883. 





The Music, selected and provided for these Concerts by 
Mr. JULIAN Apams, includes all the SymMPpHoNies of 
Beethoven, Hadyn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and the chef 
d’auvres of Wagner, Verdi, Donizetti, Meyerbeer, Bellini, 
Gounod, Auber, Ambroise Thomas, W. S. Bennett, 
Balfe, and other celebrated composers, as performed at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, Harrogate, Buxton, Leam- 
ington, and most of the principal towns and cities in 
England, under his direction. 


AUSTIN’S 
Opera & Concert Ticket Office 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 28, PICCADILLY. 


* ESTABLISHED 1858. 





Agent for the Sale of Tickets for 


Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts. Philharmonic Concerts. 
Mr, Proctor’s Lectures, Richter Orchestral Concerts. 
Police Concert. Covent’Garden Lifeboat Concert, 
Royal Albert Hall Concerts, 

Hy. Leslie’s Choir. Mr. Willing’s Choir. Bach Choir. 
Good Friday Concert. Burns’ Birthday Concert. 

Irish Festival Concert. 

Opera and Floral Hall Concerts. Sacred Harmonic Concerts. 
London Ballad Concerts. Pianoforte Recitals. 

Moore and Burgess Minstrels, And all Entertainments in London. 


West End Office for CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Cc ey Post Office Orders and Stamps, payable to 


MBROSE AUSTIN, St. Fames’s Hall, 28, Piccadilly, London, 
OrricE OPEN FROM Io TILL 7. 
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One of the royal roads to notoriety would seem ty 
be the purchase of cheap popularity by giving cop. 
certs. There is no special virtue, as far as is to be 
seen, in concert-giving, unless some artistic purport 
underlies the venture ; but those gentlemen whoar 
so anxious to advertise themselves, do not trouble 
their heads about art—their special aim is, firstly 
renown—no matter of what kind—and, secondly, 
cash. If Mdme. Tilburini and Signor Falsetto wil 
but kindly volunteer their valuable services (services 
are always “valuable” at concerts where they ar 
not paid for) in a selection of popular operatic 
morceaux ; andif Herr Fitstenbanger, of the Devilsdorf 
Conservatoire will but condescend to exemplify the 
new art of pianoforte breaking, the success of the 
enterprise is assured. The Mdme., Signor, and 
Herr, are the lions of society, and with them to fall 
back upon what a lot of padding there is room for! 
What a favour to a promising pupil, ‘‘ you shall 
sing at my concert, and all the world will be there!” 
May we not suppose that to this injudicious system 
the appearance of half the nonentities who figure 
upon orchestral platforms is due? The abuse is, 
however, more obvious than its remedy. If it were 
possible to place an embargo upon those entertain- 
ments known as “ benefit concerts,” it is clear that 
there would be more room for the expansion of true 
art. As it is, we suppose that the nuisance wil 
continue until it perishes of sheer inanition—for 
surely the entertainment-mongers are doing their 
best to kill the goose which lays the golden eggs. 





Like many another gifted artist, Berlioz did not 
live to “enjoy the bright noon of his fame,” and 
but for the occurrence of the Franco-Prussian wat 
of 1870-71, the consequent exclusion of Teutonic 
music from the Parisian concert-rooms, and. the 
necessity of discovering a native champion, it is 
doubtful whether the name of Berlioz would possess 
the artistic significance which now attaches toit, 
Happily, the time was ripe for the forthcoming 
works which at the period of their conception wert 
aBove the heads of the public, and beyond the ken 
of all but the most liberal-minded musicians; the 
genius underlying his bombastic and grandiose 
compositions found ready recognition, and Berlioz 
was elevated to the position of one of the greatest 
musical powers of the century. And thus Franc 
tardily awoke to the consciousness that she 
neglected a man who, had he been encou 
rightly, might have ruled the world of musical att 
with a sceptre more powerful than that wielded by 
his successful German rival—Richard Wagnel 
Whether the Berlioz dogma would have been pfe- 
ferable to the Wagnerian is a question which 
call up different opinions from the disciples of the 
masters ; but with all his extravagance Berlioz seems 
to have been imbued with the profoundest respect 
for the loftiest aims of art. He utterly disc 
any intention to “ destroy anything whatever 0 
constitutive elements of art,” and stated that, @ 
the contrary, he had attempted to increase theif 
number. Nor did he ever dream of composil§ 
music without melody, as some had asserted.» 
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One of the latest inventions, due to German in- 
genuity, in the way of a musical instrument, is 
a pianoforte having tuning-forks substituted for 
strings. Each note produced by the player is the 
result of a blow given by a hammer to a tuning-fork 
connected with the sounding-board, and ceases to 
sound as soon as the finger is lifted from the key. 
By increased or diminished finger pressure the con- 
nection between the tuning-fork and the sounding- 
board can be tightened or loosened, with the effect 
of strengthening or wéakening the tone elicited, 
which resembles that of a flute in quality, and is 
penetrating as wellas peculiarly sweet. It possesses 
the advantage over the ordinary pianoforte of never 
requiring to be tuned, and is characterised alike by 
simplicity of construction and cheapness. So, at 
least, say the German journals, from which the above 
details have been extracted. When we shall have 
heard Pachmann or Sophie Menter play a solo upon 
the “ Tuning-fork Piano,” and not till then, we shall 
offer to our readers an opinion upon the merits of 
an instrument which, at present, appears to us to 
resemble Jerrold’s definition of a baby, in that it is 
“more easily conceived than described.” 


“CoNCERNING taste there is no disputing,” says 
the Latin proverb, and when a number of gentle- 
men choose to call themselves ‘ Savages,” it is 
absurd to raise any question. We may, however, 
permit ourselves to wonder; especially when the 
Savages organise an entertainment for a College of 
Music, dress themselves in skins, beads and mocas- 
sins, and perform a barbaric dance. What next 
and next in the way of tom-foolery? We protest 
against such nonsense as far as music is concerned, 
and desire for the Savages an access of better taste. 
The whole affair is curious as illustrating what goes 
on in a variety of forms for the benefit of the South 
Kensington College. Report has it that a prominent 
Savage belonging to the Kensingtonian wire-pullers, 


p arranged that the Prince of Wales should make a 
© “night of it’? at the Club, and in return for the 


honour secure from its members a scholarship at 
the College. The good-natured Royal personage 
consented. There was effusive loyalty ; the Savages 
felt ready to do anything for their honorary and 
exalted life brother, and, when the bait was offered 
them, they swallowed it incontinent. But, con- 
tnues report, they had no idea what a scholarship 
would cost, and were horrified at the amount to 
which they had pledged themselves. What to do 
next? Get the money from the public of course. 
Hence the skins and the beads, the barbaric dances 
and all the rest of the mountebank business at the 
Albert Hall. As the Savages, no doubt, paint their 
faces, blushes, if any, will not be seen, and vicarious 
shame is uncalled for. Sorry only on account of 
music, we would apostrophise it as Mdme. Roland 


invoked Liberty :—* What things are done in thy 
name ?” 


M. Gounop is said to have resolved upon writing 
No more for the lyric stage. Herein he is wise, 
perhaps. His recent ventures in opera have not 
been startling successes ; but his oratorio brought 
him £4,000 down “on the nail,” before delivery. 
Probably, therefore, M. Gounod will imitate Handel, 
turn from the secular theatre to the sacred concert- 
foom, and reap a harvest of gain. The work he 
tow has in hand for Birmingham has lately been 
the subject of talk between himself and an inter- 
viewer, whose evidence, if we may credit it, leads 
Ws to expecta “ Requiem,” and something more. 
Death and Life are the themes treated, the one with 
pptopriate mournfulness and solemnity, the other 





so as to show the fulness and joy of existence 
beyond death. The idea is a good one, and 
M. Gounod may be depended upon to handle it 
effectively. Raft, in the oratorio about to be pro- 
duced at Leeds, has gone over much the same 
ground, showing the terrors of the last days, con- 
trasted with the glory of the new heaven and new 
earth. It will be interesting to observe the difference 
in treatment which is almost sure to appear. Mean- 
while, Birmingham congratulates itself upon securing 


) another important composition from the French 


master, and finds therein consolation amid the 
disappointment caused by Mr. Mackenzie’s refusal 
to provide an oratorio for the same occasion. By 
the way, Mr. Mackenzie has acted quite loyally. 
While the Midland committee hesitated, Norwich 
stepped in with a positive offer, and having accepted 
it, the Scottish composer declined to undertake 
more. 


M. Sainton’s farewell Concert ranks among the 
conspicuous events of the season now about to end, 
and, as far as the bénéficiaire was concerned, proved 
a gratifying success. The veteran professor played 
two movements from Mendelssohn’s concerto, and 
two pieces of his own, with undiminished vigour and 
skill ; seeming rather to be a man in the flush of his 
career than one in the act of putting off his armour. 
He was immensely applauded, and presented with 
several bouquets, &c., including a gold and silver 
wreath, the offering of his pupils at the Royal 
Academy of Music. All these things were tokens of 
widespread regard for an artist who has lived 
amongst us during forty years without reproach, and 
attracted attention as much by his personal qualities 
as through musical skill. Apart from M. Sainton 
and from Mdme. Sainton-Dolby—whose return to 
the platform “for this occasion only” excited great 
interest—the Concert had decided drawbacks,caused 
by the absence of Mdme. Patti and Mr. Sims Reeves. 
Both declared themselves to be suffering from indispo- 
sition, and so they were, doubtless. All the same, we 
venture to observe that no singer, however popular, 
should play fast and loose with the public. An 
engagement, though gratuitous, is an engagement 
still, and every effort should be made to keep it. 
Self-interest points out this course, because not one 
person in ten present at M. Sainton’s Concert had 
implicit faith in what was said on behalf of the 
missing singers, who suffered, therefore, from a 
suspicion which we are bound to regard as unjust. 

Tue continued and increasing meddlesomeness 
of amateurs in matters of art is fast becoming a 
serious nuisance. It may, perhaps, be traced to. 
the influence of a tnpatentoul and sensational age, 
when nobody seems able to preserve his soul ‘in 
rest and quietness,” but feels compelled to mount 
some platform and strike an attitude. To find out. 
the cause, however, is not to approve the result. At 
all the ground whith that result covers we need 
hardly glance. The stage, for example, should be 
qualified to take care of itself. But we must raise 
our voice against the mischief done by amateur 
entrepreneurs, who this season have been perniciously 
active. Royal and “distinguished” persons are 
among the chief offenders. They take upon them- 
selves to organise entertainments for causes that 
interest them, and, as an upshot, the very class 
suffers upon which they rely for power to ¢arry out, 
their plans. These inconsiderate though well- 
meaning folk do not appear to grasp the idea that: 
when, yielding to social pressure, an artist undertakes 
to sing at a“ charity concert” for nothing, he 
lowers his value to the caterers who pay terms, 
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and who gain their living as concert-givers. Nor 
do they discern the fact that every pound taken in 
this way from the public pocket means a pound less 
for the musical profession and its adjuncts. It is 
notorious that certain concerts given at the instance 
of “ persons of quality” have had a most injurious 
influence upon the season now closing. The remedy, 
however, is in the hands of artists themselves. They 
have only to say ‘* No” when asked to help princes 
and duchesses, in order to stop the whole unjust 
system. 





Our contemporary, the Musical Review, issued its 
twenty-sixth arid last number on the 1st inst. When 
we say that its demise is regrettable, we are conscious 
of no affectation. The Review held opinions and 
advocated principles with some of which we have 
no sympathy; but what of that? It is by the clash 
of opponents that the sparks of truth are struck out, 
and the day will be a dark one in which all schools 
of musical teaching have not an organ of speech. 
Apart from this, every amateur must feel sorry that, 
despite our boasted progress, there is no public for 
another musical “ weekly.”” Messrs. Novello & Co. 
tested the matter with Concordia, which ran for 
a year on the strength of one set of opinions, and 
then tried it again with the Review, which survived, 
on the strength of another set, just half the time. 
At present, as it seems to us, there is no more to 
be said or done. 


Ir is said that Messrs. F. H. Cowen, John Francis 
Barnett, and George Mount have already accepted 
an engagement to direct a Philharmonic Concert 
each, and it is rumoured that Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Dr. Villiers Stanford, and Dr. John Stainer 
have been asked to conduct the moiety of the 
entertainments. \Naturally so many English names 
mean so many new English works—all the con- 
ductors being invited (a capital term of solicitation) 
to bring forward compositions. Formany years we 
have been hankering after Sullivan’s symphony 
in D, commenced in the distant past, but—hardly 
for lack of encouragement—not yet completed. 
Dr. Villiers Stanford is a composer who has 
become popular, quite lately, but with abundant 
reason. Of the organist of St. Paul’sthere is no 
need to say anything in terms of praise. Whatever 
he does is well done, and no reason is apparent 
why the gifts which have been revealed in oratorio 
and ecclesiastical composition should not be equally 
discernible in symphony. A modest man like Dr. 
Stainer never promises aught that he cannot 
achieve. The three ‘ invited” oem will 
therefore be welcome for the music they bring. It 
must be a pleasing reflection to Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
on looking at the velvet chair he has vacated for 
ever, to think “I alone filled that seat, but now it 
takes six men to do it!” 





Mr. Ernest Gye and Mr. aoe Mapleson do not 
agree together, and are resolved that if parting be 
‘*sweet sorrow,” according to the bard, they will 
have honeyed grief. Whether this determination be 
due to the fact that the American season has failed, 
or that identity of interests is inimical to both, time 
will show ; but, at any rate, there is the possibility 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre being put to its rightful 
use next year. It is not with any hopeful ex- 
pectancy that we look forward to this. Italian 


opera in London seems to have had its day when. 


a manager, in order to be able to meet the exorbitant 
demands of a prima donna, removes a dozen voices from 
the chorus, and a double quartet of strings from the 
orchestra. Plain-speaking people might describe 





this proceeding as iniquitous. The prima donng 
could afford to do with less money, but the singers 
and players, who for many years had been connected 
with the establishment, and who, looking forward to 
the opera season as the chief source of their income, 
found themselves turned adrift, are in hard case 
indeed. Madame Patti’s terms are stated to be 
£400 per night. Is it not an evidence of the decay 
of the whole system that Italian opera exists, not 
upon its own merits, but upon the sensational 
assistance of one or two individuals ? 





Way was music so scurvily treated at the Irving 
banquet? It played a part there, no doubt—some 
such part as that allotted to it at the theatre—Mr, 
Reeves and Mr.Santley singing between the speeches, 
But while literature and art (painter’s) were toasted, 
music was not even-named. That it matters littl 
is true enough, since music can get on pretty well 
without the patronage of actors, literary men, and 
the classes who crowd around them when they be- 
come popular. Still, the most philosophic amongst 
those who call themselves amateurs must feel 
annoyed at an omission so ostentatious as to resen- 
ble a purposed slight. Perhaps it was thought that 
the honour paid to music at the Savage Club medley 
would suffice. Were there not to be comic songs in 
the presence of what Jenkins styles the “ élite of the 
fashionable world? ’’ What more can be desired 
by music, which is not even an “art? ” 


HavinG ourselves twice spoken in plain terms 
about the division of the Sacred Harmonic a 
property amongst its members, we are naturally 
glad to find the Musical Standard taking up the 
same subject. Mr. T. L. Southgate, the able writer 
of our contemporary’s leading article on the matter, 
lays great stress upon the fact that the famous 
library consisted for the most part of books given 
to the Society as to a permanent institution qua- 
lified to hold them for the good of art. “The 
collection partook,” he remarks, “ of the nature of 
a common library, rather than as belonging toa 
few privileged individuals. Though these persons 
were undoubtedly its legal owners, they were 
owners chiefly in the sense of trustees, not in that 
of sole bénéficiaires.’ From this fact the moral 
injustice of treating the property as private is 
easily argued with convincing force. At the 
close of his article, Mr. Southgate puts the matter 
so that he who runs may read, and in quoting some 
of his observations we do so with an emphatic 
endorsement. Our contemporary says :—“ It's 
impossible to believe that a body of educated 
English people can reap, and deliberately retain for 
their own benefit, the proceeds of a harvest they have 
notsown. . . . Thatthereisright feeling among 
some of the members is evidenced by the fact that a 
few cheques have been sent to the Royal Society of 
Musicians, and to the new Sacred Harmonic Society. 
But the great bulk of the members have as yet given 
no signs that they understand the responsibility cat 
upon them to give up what almost seems pub 
money that they happen to have received primey 

. Before the cry of shame is further ra 
time must be given for reflection, and the members 
be recommended to do privately, but unitedly, that 
which they were legally unable to do in their cof 
porate capacity.” Whether the members will take 
the advice of the Musical Standard we know not; ifn, 
they may depend upon hearing more of the mattet. 





Ir it be true, as reported, that Mdme. Adeline 





Patti has withdrawn her subscription from all 
musical and dramatic papers which she had bee 
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accustomed to ‘‘ take in,”’ one disputed point is set 
at rest, and need no longer trouble anybody. The 
point in question is whether musical artists ever 
read what is written about them by critics. On 
this matter reflective and sensible opinion has for 
many years been divided. Some philosophers 
contend that a natural curiosity, allied to the force 
of strong personal interest, must inevitably lead 
to acquaintance on the part of the criticised with 
what issaid about them, and this reasoning derives 
support from the fact, vouched for by many curious 
investigators, that artists frequently comport them- 
selves towards their critics just as might be 
expected on the assumption of their knowing the 
critics’ published opinions. Though considerable 
weight should be attached both to the reasoning 
and the observation, they are not conclusive, 
especially in view of the undoubted truth that 
artists of all ranks have been known to protest, 
under many circumstances and in various forms, 
that they ‘‘never read musical articles.” Inas- 
much as these ladies and gentlemen are persons 
whose word is beyond dispute, the curious contra- 
diction between avowed ignorance of criticism, and 
actions which plainly point to knowledge, has long 
ranked among psychological problems. The fact 
that Mdme. Patti has subscribed to musical journals 
now inclines us to doubt whether there is any 
problem at all. The chances are, indeed, that the 
artists, when protesting their ignorance of critical 
writings, indulge some mental reservation satisfac- 
tory enough to their consciences if in its result 
somewhat puzzling to the world at large. 


Tue advertisement columns of German news- 
papers are inexhaustible repositories of quaint 
apne and unconscious “funniments.” Not 
only are they the medium through which all sorts 
of intimate family details, lovers’ raptures and sor- 
rows, matrimonial aspirations and personal views 
upon things in general are conveyed to public cog- 
nizance, but they contain the strangest revelations 
in connection with the more extravagant eccentrici- 
ties of demand and supply.” It is anold and true 
adage that says “ one half of the world knows not 
how the other half lives.” No one can read through 
the “ Beilagen” of a German journal—especially 
of the provincial variety—without becoming con- 
vinced that not one per cent. of mankind possesses 
the least knowledge or idea of what the other ninety- 
mine per cent. want. If, as Sydney Smith main- 
tained, the essence of humour be incongruity, 
German advertisements can scarcely fail to be re- 
garded as the most inimitably comic compositions 
of the day. In what other class of publication, for 
instance, could we hope to find anything so ludicrous 
as the propounding of an affinity between music and 
cotton-spinning ? This connection is calmly estab- 
lished in the following advertisement, extracted from 
arecent issue of the Schlesische Zeitung. ‘ A music- 
lan of the E flat clarionettist order, who can play 
the second violin or tenor, anda B trumpeter, who 
can play the double-bass, can be employed lastingly 
and securely in a town-band in Southern Germany. 
Special consideration and favour will be accorded 
to applicants who have already been employed in 
mechanical spinning-manufactories, and possess 
good testimonials as to their thorough knowledge of 
both callings—Weberei und Musik.” 


To a young composer who had applied to him 
for advice respecting “ the best way of writing an 
overture,” Gioachino Rossini replied in a diverting 
letter of instructions which has lately obtained 
Publicity. A few brief extracts from this remark- 





able document will serve as favourable specimens 
of the exuberant spirits and sly waggishness that 
characterised the written as well as spoken utter- 
ances of the Swan of Pesaro. “ Howto write an 
overture. Wait till late in the afternoon of your 
opera’s first performance. There is nothing so 
inspiring as necessity, as the presence of a copyist, 
who is waiting for your manuscript, and the aspect 
of a manager who is tearing his hair out in sheer 
despair. In my time all the managers in Italy over 
thirty years of age were bald.... I wrote the 
overture to Othello in a little room of the Barbaja 
Palace, in which the baldest and most choleric of 
managers had foolishly locked me up with a tureen 
full of macaroni, vowing with many strange oaths 
that, until I should have written the overture to its 
very last note, I should never leave that place 
alive.... I wrote the overture to the Gazza 
Ladra on the day of the first performance in the 
topmost garret of the Scala, in which the manager 
had imprisoned me under guard of four scene- 
shifters, who had orders to throw my manuscript, 
sheet after sheet, out of the window to copyists who 
were waiting below to copy it piecemeal. They 
were further commanded to throw me bodily out 
of window in case I failed to supply them with 
music !” 


In an amusing little book entitled Musical Illusions, 
Jean Weber, the musical critic of the Temps, exposes. 
a good deal of the charlatanism practised by 
modern composers with respect to ‘‘ sound-descrip- 
tion,” “ tone-colour,” &c., and points out that com- 
positions, even by-the greatest masters of the divine 
art, have frequently. been put forward under false 
pretences, obtaining general and even enthusiastic 
recognition as the inspired musical exponences of 
incidents or sentiments which, at the time of their 
creation, they were unquestionably not intended to 
illustrate. He observes, with perfect truth, that 
the fitting of music to words (and vice versd) has 
frequently been a very happy-go-lucky oe 
interspersed by composers and authors alike with 
many choppings and changings unsuspected by the 
public, who—especially in the case of any favourite 
work—are apt to believe that the text could not 
have been set otherwise, and that the setting could 
not possibly have been suggested by any other text. 
How erroneous is this impression, even with respect 
to works generally recognised as the outcome of 
special inspiration, he demonstrates by some start- 
ling illustrations. ‘* The magnificent chorus ‘ For 
unto us achild is born,’ in the Messiah,” observes 
M. Weber, “ which strikes its hearers as a sublime 
revelation, vouchsafed to Handel’s genius in order 
that one of the greatest events of human history 
should obtain apt celebration in sound, is in reality 
only an adaptation, by its composer, of the second 
duet in his series of ‘Secular Melodies,’ written 
expressly for Princess Caroline of Hanover in the 
years 1711-12. Gluck’s overture to Armida is an 
ingenious re-arrangement of his own Tellemachus ; 
and, without the least scruple of. conscience, he uti- 
lised his Chorus of Welcome in Iphigenia in Aulis 
as a Mourning Chorus in Iphigenia in Tauris, with 
only a slight alteration of the rhythm.” M. Weber 
unsparingly ridicules the pretensions of some com- 
posers, ancient as well as modern, to narrate 
stories, describe events and portray natural pheno- 
mena in sound. Among the instances of “ imitative 
music” at which he scoffs with undisguised bitter- 
ness are Dittersdorfs twelve Symphonies, illustra- 
tive of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Buxtehude’s 
Harpsichord Music on the seven Planets, and 
Dussek’s Sonata, Marie Antoinette’s Tale of 
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Sorrow, at the close of which the fall of the 
guillotine-axe is represented by a glissade of the 
executant’s fore-finger over the entire surface of the 
key-board. Musical Illusions teem with ana fully as 
interesting as those above quoted, and will be found 
highly remunerative reading by that numerous class 
of persons to which, in art as well as politics and 
social life, the dessous des cartes is more attractive 
than the dessus. 


IGNaz BRUELL’s new opera Queen Mariette was 
produced last month at the Royal Opera House in 
Munich, and obtained what the German theatrical 
vocabulary terms “a respectable success,” its 
composer being called before the curtain at the 
close of the second and third acts. The music is 
throughout of a light, not to say trivial, character, 
written in operettic rather that operatic style, 
melodious, flowing and gracefully orchestrated, but 
almost phenomenally devoid of originality. Every 
successive number is a reminder of some other 
composer’s work, and not infrequently of two or 
three, conveying the impression that Herr Bruell, 
like the lamented Offenbach, is accustomed to 
** prendre son bien ov il le trouve ’—a labour-saving 
habit which the latter composer once frankly owned 
to in conversation with the writer of these notes, 
who had ventured to point out to him that the motivo 
of La Chanson de Fortunio was identical with that 
of a duet in Spohr’s Fessonda. Works of the Queen 
Mariette class give more trouble to their hearers 
than to their composers; for, whilst listening to 
them, the former are incessantly engaged in exercis- 
ing their memories—an effort the former has not 
the slightest need to undergo. The plot of Queen 
Mariette is connected with an episode of English 


history hitherto unrecorded by any one of our 


authoritative chroniclers. Cromwell being Lord 
Protector, Charles the Second is sojourning surrep- 
titiously in Scotland with the object of raising forces 
for the recovery of his rights. His consort, 
Catherine of Braganza, desires to visit him in his 
hiding-place—a circumstance which does not seem 
to have struck the author of the libretto as at all out 
of the way, despite the fact the Portuguese Infanta 
did not become Old Rowley’s wife until thirteen 
months after his accession to the throne. In order 
to divert the attention of the Roundheads from the 
King and, more especially, the disguised Queen, 
Don Capitolino, the Portuguese Ambassador to the 
Commonwealth, avails himself of a striking acci- 
dental likeness between Her Majesty and a young 
French milliner, Mariette Durand, whom he 
persuades “for a consideration’? to accompany 
him in a frigate from Calais to Dover and, arrived 
in England,” to personate the Queen for a 
few days. Mariette is betrothed to a mariner 
named Edmond Lafléche, who sees his way to 
marrying her if she can make it worth his 
while in a pecuniary sense, and _ therefore ap- 
proves of the enterprise, which he personal 

assists her to carry out. Upon her advent in Dover 
she is at once recognised as the pose. The 
nobility and clergy rally round her, and a good deal 
of comic “business” is got out of her total un- 
acquaintance with the prescriptions of Court 
etiquette, which puzzles but does not undeceive the 
loyal cavaliers of Kent. There is also a humorous 
episode between Mariette and John Fey, the land- 
lord of the inn in which she lodges—a fanatical 
Puritan, whom she rapidly converts into an ardent 
Royalist by her little winning ways. Presently she 
and her whole entourage are arrested by the Sheriff 
of Kent, and cast into prison, upon which she 
ceases to regard her impersonation of Royalty as an 
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absolutely first-class O escape 
with the aid of her sailor-lover. They are, how. 
ever, re-arrested by Cromwell’s soldiers—the Lord 
Protector sings a rather good song in this scene!— 
and find themselves imminently threatened with 
the extreme penalty of the law, when the agreeable 
tidings comes to hand (to Cromwell’s hand, if you 
please) that Charles II. and his Queen have entered 
London in triumph, Parliament having acknow. 
ledged the former as England’s lawful sovereign, 
Mariette is at once set free, receives the stipulated 
sum from Don Capitolino, and straightway proceeds 
to reimpatriate herself, accompanied by Edmond, 
on matrimonial thoughts intent. Thus ends the 
opera, to the ingenious librettist of which one 
cannot be too grateful for the new light he has 
thrown upon the Protectorate and the Restoration, 
Asa bold historical innovation, the overthrow of 
Oliver Cromwell by Charles II. may be deemed 
worthy of the great Victor Hugo himself, and, 
therefore, cannot but reflect much credit upona 
minor German verse-writer. 


Accorp1nG to Iago—an unimpeachable authority 
in all matters connected with unreserved straight- 
forwardness of character—‘ men should be what 
they seem ;” and so should historical relics. That 
they are sometimes far otherwise, however, is no 
less strange than true, as is irrefutably demon- 
strated by a revelation respecting Charlemagne'’s 
sceptre that has recently come to light. One of 
the First Napoleon’s favourite fads was to regard 
himself as the historical successor and represen- 
tative of Carolus Magnus, whose extensive Empire 
he prided himself upon having reconstituted. 
Shortly before his Coronation, the then Director of 
the Louvre, M. Denon, apprised him that the 
identical sceptre used upon a similar occasion by 
the puissant Frankish Kaiser was amongst the 
national treasures confided to his (Denon’s) care. 
Whatever may have been Buonaparte’s private 
opinion as.to the authenticity of the relic i 
question, it was by no means in his interest to 
impugn its genuineness; so he caused Denon’s 
‘* Discovery ” to be publicly proclaimed in a special 
Decree, bore the sceptre in his right hand during 
the Coronation ceremony in Notre Dame, and 
ordained that an exact reproduction of it should be 
added to the Imperial escutcheon—in which, as a 
matter of fact, it figured throughout his reign and 
that of his nephew, Napoleon III. It is a silvern 
wand, about twenty-eight inches in length, sut- 
mounted by an effigy of Charlemagne, enthroned 
and bearing orb and sceptre in either hand. 
Under the feet of the figure is a tablet bearing the 
rinscription ‘Sanctus Carolus Magnus.” The 
handle is five-edged and twisted spirally. A 
short time ago, the son and sole heir of 
an exalted personage who had occupied a con 
fidential post in the Great Napoleon’s household 
died, leaving behind him a large collection of 
interesting documents relating to the secret history 
of the Court under the First Empire. Amongst 
these papers was found a MS. note, the details of 
which prove beyond doubt that the article pro 
claimed. to be Charlemagne’s sceptre and figuring 
as such in the Imperial coat-of-arms was, in reality, 
nothing more nor less than the baton of a I 
century choir-master. When Denon lighted upot 
it in the Louvre collection of curiosities, he found 
engraved upon its twisted handle a Latin -inscrip- 
tion to the following effect:—‘‘In the year 1394 
this wand was wielded by a worthy teacher 





singing, for the repose of whose soul those persons 
who may handle it after him are earnestly solic 
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to pray.” The effigy of Charlemagne at its 
extremity proved happily suggestive to M. Denon, 
who carefully erased the inscription in question, 
and presented the defunct musician’s baton to the 
First Consul as the very identical sceptre with 
which Karl der Grosse had ruled three-fourths of 
the European Continent. France, under its present 
Republican dispensation, can cupente with regalia, 
and probably regards those still in her possession 
with philosophical indifference. This revelation 
cannot therefore be expected to affect her painfully ; 
and it may be doubted that Prince Jérome, should 
he one day succeed in reviving the Imperial glories 
of his House, will make a point of appearing on his 
throne, his right hand waving aloft the leading- 
wand with which a “worthy teacher of singing” 
beat time for his pupils nearly six centuries ago. 


Kinc Oscar of Sweden is not only an enlightened 
constitutional monarch, but a clever and thoughttul 
writer upon all sorts of subjects. His recently 
published ‘“* Aphorisms concerning Music and Song”’ 
are well worthy of perusal as the outcome of an 
analytical and deeply reflective mind. He defines 
the universe as “intended to be perfectly har- 
monious ” and musical discords as the “ reflex in 
sound of the thousand troubles and dangers of 
human life.” ‘I feel sure,” he continues, “that I 
shall not be misunderstood if I venture to assume 
that, in the chord of the ninth, the lower forms of 
existence seek to express their mighty impulse 
towards development—towards the unknown, the 
Incomplete and the Transitory, but also towards 
the Emotional and the Sympathetic appertaining to 
our mundane life; whereas it may be justly said of 
thirds, which are contained, though latent, in the 
chords of the ninth and seventh, that they are typical 
of the higher, unfleshly world, in which distinctness 
and harmony reign.” 


WritineG on the topic of National Music, His 
Majesty observes: “Our popular airs are simply 
echoes from our dark forests, lofty mountains, wood- 
fringed fiords, and impetuous, boisterous waterfalls. 


They seem a part of our very homes on cold, long 


winter evenings, by the crackling pine-wood fire on 
the hearth—but they are heard to best advantage, 
perhaps, far from human habitations during the 
pale, sultry, summer nights of the north. They do 
not glow with the heat of the sun, but with inner 
warmth and unsophisticated feeling. They emanate 
from the innermost parts of a people that is com- 
pelled to wrest its daily bread from the frozen earth 
by unremitting labour—a people, more than any 
other, the large majority of which is constrained to 
lead a lonesome life, and consequently is pre-disposed 
to take a melancholy and even mystical view of the 
world, but which owns a generous and true heart, 
and has given countless proofs of earnest character 
and enduring will. This is why the Swedish popular 
= always make a deep impression upon their 
earers.”” 


Tue “ sketch programme ” ofthe Leeds Festival 
has been issued, and from it we learn the order and 
identity of the principal works. They are as fol- 
lows:—Wednesday morning, Elijah; evening, Col- 
lier’s “ Gray’s Elegy,” Beethoven’s Symphony in D; 
Thursday morning, Raff’s End of the World and 
selection from Handel; evening, Barnby’s 97th 
Psalm, Rossini’s Stabat Mater; Friday morning, 
Macfarren’s King David ; evening, Gade’s Crusaders 
and miscellaneous; Saturday morning, Beethoven’s 


lass in D and Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang. This 
will do, 
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FROM THE PROVINCES. 

CarpirF.—The Blue Ribbon Choir, which consists of 
about 150 voices, have, during the last year or two, made 
strenuous efforts, under the leadership of Mr. Jacab Davies, 
to attain the Mighest proficiency, and with no mean results, 
as can be testified not only by local people, but by general 
audiences at the Crystal Palace, when, in competition 
with other choirs from all parts of the country, they have 
acquitted themselves in a very creditable manner. This 
choir is now encouraged to proceed yearly to the Palace, 
to enter into competition with similarly constituted bodies, 
and with a view to raise funds for the expenses of this 
year’s journey, a Concert was given at Wood Street Con- 
gregational Chapel, on the 2oth June. Upwards of 2,000 
persons attended, and the undertaking, therefore, may at 
once be considered a financial success. As to the singing 
of the choir, we have only to say that it was really excel- 
lent. The professional vocalists who assisted were Eos 
Morlais, the well-known tenor, who sang “ How vain is 
man,” and other solos, with telling effect ; Miss Margery 
Lewis (soprano), who elicited great applause, and Mr. 
John Williams (bass), who did not fail to command the 
favour of an appreciative audience. Among the other 
soloists were Miss Mary Davies and Mr. Alfred Jenkins, 
members of the choir. 

Some idea can now be formed of the probable 
character of the forthcoming Eisteddfodic competition, 
as the period for notifying an intention to compete 
in most of the departments has now elapsed. There 
are altogether about 1,000 entries, music absorbing 
a large share. For the chief choral competition (first 
prize, £100 and gold medal; second, £30 and silver 
medal) there are 7 entries; second choral competition 
(chief prize, £25), 12; madrigal and part song (1st prize, 
£25; 2nd, £10), 12 entries; soprano solo, 30; contralto 
solo, 33; tenor solo, 37; bass, 34. Orchestra, full (1st, 
£25; 2nd, £10 ros.), 3; harp solo, 8; harp solo, choice 
of time open, 18: pianoforte solo, 30; duet (piano and 
harmonium), 2; harmonium solo, 30; organ solo, 8. We 
may also add that there are 15 competitors for the prize 
of £21 and a silver medal offered for the best poem in 
English or Welsh on Llandaff; 17 in the Elegy on the 
late Bishop of Llandaff; for the Englyn in Welsh on 
‘Breath ” (prize, £1 1s.),100. Six persons compete for 
the prize of £100, offered for the best history of Welsh 
literature, and three for the prize of £31 1os., offered for 
the best essay on the Life and Labours of the late Sir 
Hugh Owen. Essay on the “‘ Bearing of Recent Disco- 
veries of Science on Revelation, treated from a Christian 
Point of View,” £10 1os,, six. Only three persons com- 
pete for the £10 tos. offered for the best essay on the 
steam coal trade of South Wales and Monmouthshire. 


TisBpury (WiLTs).—A Vocal and Instrumental Concert 
was given hereon the 4th ult., by Mr. Uriah Coombes (a 
local amateur tenor of some repute), in aid of the funds 
of the Royal College of Music. The principal vocalist 
was Signor Novara (his first appearance in the provinces), 
who contributed four songs, which were received with 
great enthusiasm. Several ladies and gentlemen (pro- 
fessional and amateur) also gave their services on the 
occasion, including Mrs. Wells, Miss Frost, Mdlles. 
Acott and Wade of the Salisbury Cathedral Choir, as 
vocalists, and the Misses Harding (piano and violin), with 
Mr. Augustus Aylward (violoncello), instrumentalists. 

There was a large attendance, and the Concert gave 
the greatest satisfaction. 
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LiverPooLt.—The Library Committee here have just 
purchased a number of full scores of important and scarce 
works by Cherubini and others. These will be a welcome 
addition to the already large musical department of the 
Reference Library. 

At St. Francis Xavier’s Church, Niedermeyer’s Grand 
Mass has just been given with full orchestfal accompani- 
ments. This church, which at one time had an enviable 
repute for the high excellence of its musical services, 
is now beginning to shake off the sloth which has for 
some few years encumbered it. Owing to the sudden and 
serious illness of Madame Sembrich, a Concert arranged 
by Messrs. Cramer for St. George’s Hall on the 16th ult. 
had, at the last moment, to be abandoned. 

A very beautiful illuminated address has been presented 
by his admirers to Mr. J. J. Monk, the well-known Honor- 
ary Secretary of Trinity College for this town. 

The Merry Duchess, supported by a strong company, 
has been attracting considerable attention at the Alexandra 
Theatre. 

It is to be hoped that the appointment of Mr. Charles 
Hallé to the conductorship of the Philharmonic Concerts 
will settle once and for all the acrimonious bickerings 
which have agitated local musical circles since the resigna- 
tion of Sir Julius Benedict, two years ago. Surely the 
second musical organisation of the Enrpire is intended for 
more serious work than the discussion of the merits of 
rival leaders. Whatever doubt there may have been in 
the past as to the wisdom of appointing to so onerous a 
post a gentleman who has already so many irons in the 
fire, there is now no doubt that the subscribers will at 
any rate get money’s worth in the quality of the pro- 
grammes provided. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC IN THE NORTH. 
To the Editor of THe Lute. 

Si1r,—In your journal for May, there is an amusing 
paper on “ Overtures and Organs in the North.” 

You will see from the enclosed notice—cut from the 
Glasgow Herald of the 18th ult.—that some Free Churches 
are more free than others ! 

On the occasion referred to, the choir sang a selection 
of favourite hymns selected from the lately published 
Free Church Hymnal. 

There are, however, some congregations belonging to 
the denomination that object to sing hymns or para- 
phrases, and refuse to stand when singing.—Yours 
respectfully, 

Joun BocGue. 

[| The paragraph referred to above reports the use of an 

American organ at Westbourne Free Church. |—Ep. Lute. 


An Orchestral Students’ Concert was given at Trinity 
College, London, on the 3rd instant, under the direction 
of Mr. George Mount. 

Mr. Sinclair Dunn, Scottish Tenor, gave his entertain- 
ment entitled ‘‘ The Life and Songs of Burns” on Thursday 
last, at the Birkbeck Institution. 

The Sixteenth Annual Students’ Concert of the North. 
East London Academy of Music, was held at the Morley 
Hall, Hackney, on Thursday evening, June 28th, when a 
very varied programme (including a new March for Toy 
instruments, and a part song, ‘ Ding, dong, Bell!"’ by 
John E. West), was very successfully carried through. 
The audience was large and appreciative. 
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POEMS FROM MUSIC. 





ScHuMann’s Faschingsschwank aus Wien, No. 2 Romanz. 
¥i 
He speaks. , é: 
& LOVE me a little, my love, O my love, as I pray, 
As I pray, for the sake of dead years and shed teary 
—as I pray 
O love me a little to-day, for ’tis Carnival-day. 


Lean out ; they are merry beneath us: oh, merry and gay, 

See, there go the jesters all dressed in the robes of the 
play, 

With a laugh on the lips and a sorrow at heart, as 
they say. 

Nay, look, have you noticed the masks that are coming 
this way ? 

Here’s the King arm-in-arm with the beggar—clos 
friends both are they, 

And Sappho is crownless and Somebody crowned with 
the bay! 


And here is . 
look away ! 

Look not there, at that hideous mask like the death- 
stricken gray 

Of a skull, with its garland of—faugh, I hate roses! 
Away ! 


. - » Who is it?—Ah, Death! Look away, 


2. 
She speaks. 
Nay, love is sweet, and roses still are sweet 
Where’er they twine them ; yet, look not beneath 
Upon the pitiful jesters in the street 
Where Love goes ever arm-in-arm with Death; 


Look up: below is man, above is God. 

You hear man’s voice rise upward ; I can hear 
Fall from the sunlight where is God’s abode 
The song-speech of the angels, dear and clear. 


Is that heaven opened? Hark! I hear them calling. 
The slow, sweet song-speech, falling .... falling .... 


3 
He speaks. 
Nay, nay, ’tis a white fleece of cloud overflecks the broad 
blue, 
—Heavengate, for a marvel! 
through 
With a sunburst ; the lark is upsoaring for heavengate 


too. 


A glory of light blazes 


Leave heaven to the lark and the angels and yon golden 
fleece! 

Earth is earth, if not heaven, and ’tis ours ere we get our 
release. 

Here is joy with the sorrow and love with the hate: ther 
is 

She speaks. 
——peace. 


ArTHUR W,. SYMONS: 

BREITKOPF AND HaRTEL have completed their splendid 
edition of Mozart’s works. All honour to them! Next 
to the superhuman achievement of the composer is the 
enterprise of the publishers. Men say the “ages of 
faith’? have passed. What nonsense! Here is 4 
business house investing thousands of pounds in the 
music of a master whom the futurists call “ infantile!” 
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REVIEWS. 








NovELLo, EWER AND Co. 
An entirely new Method for Learning to Play the 
Pianofogte. In Six Books. By A. Hoering. Book I. 


So mANy “entirely new” methods of learning the 
pianoforte have appeared, that scepticism is the most 
natural attitude of musicians towards fresh comers. In 
this case, the author, with true Teutonic modesty, believes 
that he has discovered the “ only correct and reasonable ”’ 
one. We donot go so far, but are of opinion, nevertheless, 
that Herr Hoering’s system is good, because it seeks to 
give the pupil an intelligent acquaintance with principles 
as far as they apply to the stage of practice at which he 
has arrived. Herr Hoering’s instructions are conveyed in 
simple language. 


JosEPH, WILLIAMS. 

(I.) Night and Morning. Sacred Song. (II.) oy 
Cometh in the Morning. Sacred Song. (III.) Faithful 
unto Death. Song. (IV.) Pity. Song. By Jas. Butler 
Fortay. 


In the first of these songs there is a fine affect of 
contrast, well carried out, and in admirable accord with 
the poetic text. The whole piece is one of the best we 
have seen for many a day, and should become a favourite 
with lovers of serious music. No. 2 is less ambitious, but 
similar in character and merit, and may be taken as a 
companion piece. No. 3 does not rise to the same level, 
but has merit nevertheless. No. 4 is somewhat common- 
place. On the evidence of these works, taken as a whole, 
we should say that Mr. Fortay has decided talent for good 
composition of a higher order than the common run of 
ballads, 


STANLEY LucAs, WEBER AND Co. 


Three Spanish Dances (Pavane ; Sarabande ; Fandango) 
for the Pianoforte. By Algernon Ashton (Op. 7.) 


Mr. ASHTON is a young composer who, faithful to his 
training, copies modern German elaboration and fogginess 
toa degree which places him at a disadvantage in the 
land of his birth. Here, however, he is simple, clear and 
unaffected as a writer of dance music should be, and these 
three pieces will bring his name into favourable notice. 
Cleverly written, they show how a musician can invest the 
commonest forms with the dignity and value that attach to 
a really artistic thing. We admire very much the 
Sarabande and Fandango; but especially the former, 
which is interesting in a high degree. 


G. F. Handel’s Celebrated Largo. 
Boyton Smith. 

AN easy and tasteful arrangement, with separate pedal 
fart, of the fine movement so well known as dressed up by 
Professor Helmesberger of Vienna. 


Mouse Song. Words by Dr. H. Gehl, Music by A. 
Schliebner. 
Is this nursery music ? or an example of the childish 


humour in which our adult Teutonic cousins sometimes 
indulge ? 


Organ Solo. By 


In weakness, Lord, we Come to Thee. 
Florence Grayson Lowood. 

THE lady composer has succeeded in no easy task— 
writing a good psalm tune, Her music is plain, digni- 
fied and expressive. 


Hymn. Music by 
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Midsummer Idyls, for the Pianoforte. 
Newman. 


THESE pieces are nine in number, each having a title 
more or less suggestive of that with which the music is 
more or less inharmony To the Skylark, Hedge Flowers, A 
Midsummer Morning, Wood Dreams, Aubade—with these 
and kindred themes the composer deals in a fashion 
generally happy, though passages occasionally are over- 
wrought. Mr. Newman has nice feeling and considerable 
delicacy of expression. These are essential qualifications 
for music of the class before us, and they make the result 
in the present case attractive. Amateur pianists should 
not overlook Midsummer Idyls. 


By Farley 


J. AND W. CHESTER (BRIGHTON). 
Romanza for Violin, with P. F. accompaniment. By 
D. R. Munro. 


AN easy and pleasing piece, well adapted for home use. 


J. C. CRAMER AND Co. 
Minuet Impromptu. By Graham Ponsonby Moore. 
By no means a bad specimen of its very numerous 
class, and a pretty drawing-room piece for players of 
moderate skill. 


PATEY AND WILLIS. 


Album du Feune Violiniste. Vingt Petites Piéces 
Mélodiques pour Violon, avec accompagnement de piano. 
Par Charles Dancla, Professeur au Conservatoire de 
Paris. . 


Tus is a timely work, and will be much appreciated in 
the numerous homes where amateur violinists are now 
found. M. Dancla has shown much judgment in the 
selection of character for his pieces, hardly two being 
alike, while generally the movements are not only tuneful, 
pleasing, and free from despairful difficulty, but written 
with the taste and skill of a master. The pianoforte 
accompaniment, moreover, is of an interesting kind. 
Provided with these twenty pieces, amateurs of the two 
household instruments may come together in pleasant and 
profitable association. 


Le Printemps. Mazurka pour Piano. Par Ernst J. Reiter. 

A REALLY pleasing and well-written mazurka, not too 
difficult. 

Seguidilla. 
Sharpe. 


CHARACTERISTIC, interesting to the player, and agree- 
able to the hearer. 


Spanish Dance, for Piano. By Herbert F. 


Madge Waltz. By W. Beatty-Kingston. 

Tuis waltz, dedicated to Mrs. Kendal (Madge Robertson) 
and adorned with her portrait, is admirable for dancing 
purposes, owing to the simplicity and well-marked 
rhythmic character of its themes.’ It is gracefully tuneful 
to boot, and has a positive claim upon ball-room and 
drawing-room favour. 








An Organ Recital was given at Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, E.C., on Monday, June 25th, by Dr, Charles 
Joseph Frost. The programme included the following 
works :—Toccata and double Fugue, Eberlin; Fantasia, 
(on the choral St. Mary), C. E. Stephens; Marche 
Religieuse, Baptiste Calkin; Sonata, Dr. Westbrook ; 
Marche Funébre, Gigout ; a Andante in G, 6 Allegretto 
in F, Frost; Marcia di processione, Morandi. 
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rt : .: THE POET’S CORNER. 
By 
BRAS QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
me: SS RITHEE, fair maid, whose nut-brown eyes 
j bee “ls Look into mine with sweet surprise, 
ite Whose cheeks are red and whose golden hair 
iB Glows with the sunbeams nestling there, 
i) Tell, what no art of mine can prove, 
id When does a maid begin to love. 
hee She dropped me a curtsey and said, ‘“‘ Alack, 


it I cannot remember so many years back.” 


a 
| iH What! in vain tho’ I seek to trace 
A Some sign of age on that winsome face, 
| i Have the covetous years quite swept away 
at The first remembrance of love’s young sway ? 
j \) Yet, if bright eyes do nothing prove, 
i Know you when maids forget to love ? 
| Mats She tossed her head as she made reply, 
“ Ask somebody, Sir, far older than I.” 
: 


4/4 What might one do with such a maid? 
Who laughed in one’s face no whit afraid ; 
tat Too old to recall Love’s earliest sigh, 
Too young to believe Love ever could die. 
Tey Well,—one question more all doubt to remove,— 
i} Say—whom may a maiden fitly love ? 
i She blushed and replied, Be it stranger or brother, 
j Good Sir, we are taught to love one another.” 
T. Matcotm Watson. 
t Copyright. 
Mr. SANTLEY, with his family, is spending a holiday in 
Italy. 
Mr. CHARLES HALLse has been elected conductor of the 
| Liverpool Philharmonic Society. This was expected. 
A sTaTuE to Auber has been set up at his birthplace, 
Caen. Good for Caen, but Auber scarcely needed it. 
Mr, Maas, who is engaged to sing at the Promenade 
Concerts, Covent Garden, will not leave town this season. 


Tue Marquis d’Ivry, who wrote Les Deux Amants de 
Verone, is said to be at work upon a grand opera. And 
his friends! What are they doing ? 


WE.are glad to know that the non-appearance of 
Madame Patti and Mr. Sims Reeves at M. Sainton’s 
Concert affected the receipts by less than £10. 


| 

The South London Choral Association is in a good 
way. Warned by the failure at its last Concert in St. 
James’s Hall, a ‘ time-keeper ’’ notes down the minute of 

each member’s arrival at rehearsal. 


Two cantatas for voices and orchestra, the work of 
Mr. G. Bellamy (words by Mr. J. Dixon), are announced 
as ready for publication. They are respectively entitled, 
Timoleon and Foseph and his Brethren in Egypt. 


Mr, CHARLES SAINTON, son of the eminent violinist, 
and of ‘‘ Charlotte Dolby,” ranks among the rising young 
painters of the day. He will visit Florence in the 
autumn for a course of professional study. 


i Ir is proposed to establish a branch of the Tonic Sol-fa 
i College at Glasgow, and an appeal has just been made for 
{ the £150 necessary to supplement the cash already in 
hand. We hope our Scottish friends may get it. 





a 

Herr HENSCHBL’s new Pianoforte Concerto was not 
performed at the penultimate Richter Concert. Is it tne 
that, in the opinion of Herr Richter, the work was ng 
worth playing, and, if it were, that Herr Henschel coyjj 
not play it? 


THEY are very backward in Silesia. At the” Music) 
Festival in Gorlitz, Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, and Handel; 
Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day were performed. There will he 
a rush of Wagnerian preachers upon Gorlitz anon, 
Unhappy Gorlitz ! 


A Lonpon orchestra has been engaged for the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales, at Cardiff, with Mr. E. H. Turpin as 
conductor. What were our Germans about that they let 
an Englishman slip in here? Do they go home for the 
holidays in August ? 


ALL readers of musical literature will be glad to hea 
that Sir Julius Benedict is preparing a volume, or volumes, 
of “Reminiscences.” The contents cannot fail to prove 
most interesting and valuable. We wish the venerable 
author all the health and energy needed for so important 
a work. 


AN illustration of How not to do it.—The Savage Club 
gives an entertainment and costume ball to raise funds for 
the endowment of a scholarship at the Royal College of 
Music, which was established to advance the interests of 
English art and artists. The Savage Club engagesa 
GERMAN band!! . 


Mr. Cusins having resigned his appointment as'con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Society, an absurd rumour is 
abroad that the directors will divide the duties among a 
number of baton-wielders. Truth is proverbially stranger 
than fiction, and should this be true the Quos deus will, 
&c., comes in, 


According] to our well-esteemed contemporary the 
Tonic Sol-fa Reporter, Miss Mary Davies says she catches 
fewer colds than when she used to drink a glass of wine 
before starting fora Concert. The impulsive and unphy- 
siological reader is begged not to think of Tenterden 
Steeple and the Goodwin Sands. 


Mr. J. W. Davison returned to town on June 26th, 
after ten months delightful sojourn at. Malvern, On 
making his appearance at the final Richter Concert, the 
old warrior was received with Wagner’s: Kaiser march. 
His continued doughtiness is proved by the fact that the 
noise did not drive him back to serene Worcestrian 
heights. 


THE second daughter of Mr. Kuhe made a very 
encouraging success in recitation at her father’s Concert. 
She has, apparently, a very sympathetic nature, and, 
with technical training and experience, should develop 
into a Teal actress—a very rare phenomenon. indeed, 
albeit feminine humanity is rushing, like one womas, 
upon the stage. 


BAYREUTH, without Richard Wagner, is on its last 
legs. A faint-hearted advertisement occasionally appeass 
announcing performances of Parsifal during the present 
summer, and a forlorn effort is being made to set on foota 
scheme for their continuance at intervals. But what is 
the good of tilling ground and sowing seed !,when the sua 
has set never torise again? Wagnerism as an active 
cult is now like a bladder without wind, It expired at 
Venice along with the master. 
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